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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 377 

the red-figured. This style must have not merely begun before 480 
b. c, but have advanced so far in technic that a good part of its 
development must have preceded that date. The oldest masters united 
the black and red styles, as Andocides, Pamphaios, Hischylus, Epic- 
tetus, etc. Somewhat younger were Cachrylion, Euphronius, Oltas, 
Sosias, Duris, Hieron, Brygos, etc., whose cups may be placed between 
500 and 480. Accordingly, the so-called " beautiful style " succeeds 
this period, and its inscriptions are characterized by the intermixture 
of Ionic letters. Vases whose alphabet is purely Ionic cannot be 
definitely dated, but must reach far into the fourth century. 

It is in the early attribution of the " severe style " of Euphronius 
and his compeers, before 480, and the corresponding elevation of the 
succeeding style, that Kretschmer's dates go most strongly counter to 
the views of many. Undoubtedly it is too strict to say that, because 
a fragment of a vase of Hieron has been found in the " Persian 
Stratum," his activity was not prolonged beyond the destruction of 
the Acropolis ; yet these dates, taken somewhat more laxly, recom- 
mend themselves from one point of view, at all events. The develop- 
ment of style from the archaic in vases is thus brought into better 
harmony with that of sculpture, and we are not compelled to ask our- 
selves so seriously why it was that the more facile art of painting lagged 
so far behind in the evolution of the fifth century. This has always 
been a difficulty with me, which none of the attempted explanations 
have satisfied. 

It must be confessed that the impossibility of fixing satisfactory 
dates in the field of vases adds to the disadvantages of scantiness of 
material, when we compare this work with that of Meisterhans ; yet 
neither of these vitiates, though they diminish, the value of the results. 

Montreux, August 29th, 1894. A. C. Meeriam. 

Heinrich Bkunn. Grkchische. Kunstgeschichte. Erstes Buck Die 
Anfange und die alteste decorative Kunst. 8vo, pp. x, 185. 
Verlagsanstalt fur Kunst und "Wissenschaft. Miinchen, 1893. 

As the last work of the venerable Brunn this little volume has a 
special interest. It is the first section of a general history of Greek 
art, a history which, if completed, will necessarily be of wide influence 
and importance. For whatever Brunn undertook was in his estima- 
tion worth doing well. More than twenty years ago he began this 
history, when the rapid succession of excavations in Greece bringing 
to light an abundance of new material forced him either to abandon 
the enterprise or to modify his plan. He adopted the latter course. 
No one, he declares, is yet in a position to write a complete history of 
Greek art. So he attempts to lay the foundation, to reach the point 
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of view which will render future labor more fruitful. It is to be hoped 
that the remaining sections of the work were sufficiently far advanced 
to enable his literary executor, Dr. Paul Arndt, to bring them out in 
due season. 

The section before us constitutes what he calls Book I, and is di- 
vided into four chapters: The art of the pre- Homeric period; The art 
of the Homeric period ; The opposition of Hellenic to foreign influences ; 
The strengthening of the Hellenic spirit. 

In the first chapter he treats of Cyclopean architecture, from a con- 
structive and decorative point of view ; then of the Mycenaean stage 
of civilization, and finally of the vases of the geometric and Dipylon 
style. He finds here an art of prosaic character, without mythologic 
content ; steeped with foreign influences, but nevertheless suggestive 
of later Greek methods. Thus the Vaphio vases are compared to the 
folk-songs which may have preceded and prepared the way for the 
more artistic Homeric epics. And in the Dipylon vases he sees a new 
principle in decoration, compositions which are adapted to particular 
spaces and express intellectual conceptions. In the second chapter he 
treats of the art of the Homeric period, assuming that Homer's poems 
reflect the art of his own time. The material for this chapter is fur- 
nished less by the monuments than by literary evidence. He de- 
scribes Homer's shield of Achilles and then Hesiod's more compli- 
cated shield of Herakles. A similar art is reflected in the situlae from 
Bologna. This art he recognizes as oriental material formulated by 
Greek method. In the third chapter he seeks to build up from the 
monuments a picture of Homeric art similar to that which the 
Mycena?an objects had offered for pre-Homeric art. These objects he 
finds in the shields from the Zeus-grotto in Krete, in the contents of 
the Begulini-Galassi tomb at Caere, and in the paterae from Cyprus, 
Magna Graecia, and Assyria. All of these objects reflect the art pic- 
tured by Homer, and are, in Brunn's estimation, more truly Greek 
than Phoenician. More interesting still is it to find him picturing a 
reflex influence of Greek upon Assyrian art, in the later forms of 
which he recognizes Greek modes of composition and the Greek love of 
nature. In the final chapter he traces the growth of the Dipylon style in 
the ceramics of Melos, Thera, and Rhodes, and the general development 
of the Greek principles of composition and poetic treatment from the 
painted pottery of Rhodes and Naukratis to that of Corinth and the 
celebrated Francois vase. The chest of Kypselos at Olympia and the 
throne of Apollo at Amyklai illustrate the extreme development of 
the principles of Homeric art, from which the Francois vase, some- 
what later in date, already exhibits a reaction. This change illustrates 
the beginning of a new direction in the current of Greek art. A. M. 



